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THE BOOK OF THE DEAD AND A PASSAGE 
IN THE PSALMS. 


‘_ strange collection of anciént Egyptian lore, called in 
modern times ‘‘ The Book of the Dead,” increases in interest 

as its study is pursued. Like our Bible, it consists of a number of 
treatises or chapters written at dates centuries, if not thousands of 
years, apart. Its last line was in all probability written before the 
first line of our Holy Scriptures was penned. As yet it is evident 
that the closest students have but a very vague notion of the meaning. 
Most of the translations which have appeared are, for the greater 
portion, destitute of intelligence; they present a series of sentences 
more like the incantations of children at play than the solemn 
utterances of thinking men. They present column after column of 
the dreariest reading, without a gleam of light—the Egyptian 
darkness of literature. Yet other hieroglyphic writings, as, for 
example, the precepts of Ani, are full of good sense. But as the 
student wades through this gloomy morass of words he now and 
then catches a strangely beautiful thought, or a startling gleam o¢ 
fine poetry. So that the conclusion grows that this book of 
‘*Coming out by Day,” which was the ancient title, if ever it 
should be understood again, will be found to be full of sublime 
thought and illustration. It stands alone in literature, in solitary 
grandeur, like its masonic contemporary, the pyramids of the Nile. 
Whether or not the Hebrew writers in the Bible were influenced 
by ‘*The Book of the Dead” is an interesting question, for the 
decision of which we are not yet prepared. I think I have recog- 
nized between twenty and thirty passages in the Egyptian work 
which, to say the least, have much similarity to some passages in 
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the Old Testament. Moses, according to Stephen, ‘‘ was instructed 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” He must have been well 
acquainted with this book. The Psalmists, especially in the r1gth 
Psalm, speak in glowing terms of their religious literature, indicat- 
ing that they, in all probability, had much more than has been 
transmitted to us. It is not an unreasonable conclusion that they 
had in their possession some valuable religious writings which have 
perished—stars which disappeared in the twilight dawn of the 
prophets and the sunshine of the Gospel revelation. The Bible 
stands alone. Very little connection can be traced between the 
Prophets and Greek literature, or the Apostles and Latin literature, 
so that we should not be surprised if we failed to trace any between 
the earlier writers and Egyptian literature. But, on the other hand, 
the Jewish people had close associations with Egypt throughout 
their history ; and we find not a few influences of other kinds. The 
Book of Job has a distinctly Egyptian note. Many of the ordi- 
nances of the Levitical dispensation are very similar to some of the 
rites of the temples on the Nile. In our present imperfeet knowl- 
edge we have to beware of hasty conclusions, but assuredly there 
are grounds for believing that in the hoary religion of ancient Egypt 
there was a purer knowledge of God and man’s relation to Him 
than is generally supposed, and which when fully understood may 


considerably modify some of our accepted ideas of the evolution of 


religious thought. 

The ancient Egyptian literature indicates a subtle system of meta- 
physics. Human nature was considered to consist of several parts. 
The following appear to have been generally recognized: the Xa, 
or the Ego, the substance of all; the 4d, or the heart, the spring of 
feeling and action; the Au, or the glory, the condition of the 
righteous when disembodied and dissouled, the spirit; the X/at, or 
physical body; the Ba, or soul; and the Sa/, or spiritual body. 
Besides these, mention may be found, as important parts of the 
nature, of the Sekem, the form, office, or authurity; the X/azd, or 
shadow; andthe Ren, or name. All these become separated at 
death. ‘The Book of the Dead” considers questions relating to 
their several preservation and ultimate reunion in complete eternal 
blessedness. This distribution at first appears to be merely poetical, 
but a closer study brings the conviction, certainly astonishing, that 
it was not simply imagination, but philosophy; not poetry, but 
ontology. 

The 16th Psalm is truly ‘‘a golden poem,” one which when care- 
fully studied reveals a skillful composition and great beauty in 
expression. The first part is a fine song of an intelligent faith in 
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God for this world, the second for the world to come, and the con- 
cluding stanza is a noble utterance of the entire content of religious 
faith condensed into a single sentence, one of the grandest in litera- 
ture: ‘Thou makest me know the path of life; fullness of joy 
is in Thy presence, pleasures in Thy right hand forever.” 

The second part of the Psalm, the ninth and tenth verses, in 
which is stated faith in God for the life after death, gives the six- 
fold distribution of the Egyptian philosophy. It has been generally 
regarded as a poetical expression and not founded on any ontologi- 
cal belief. But the remarkable point is this, that the correspondence 
with the ideas of ** The Book of the Dead” is so close that it is 
difficult, when we have gained acquaintance with these ideas, not to 
suspect that the Psalmist had them in his mind. It is not simply in 
the analysis, but also the expressions used with regard to the dif- 
ferent divisions, that the analogy is found. Consider this more 
minutely. 

Throughout ‘* The Book of the Dead” the person in whose favor 
the copy was made, which copy was placed in his sarcophagus, 
speaks repeatedly in the first person. Most of the chapters open 
with his name, to which is added the title of Osiris and the appel- 
lation ‘‘justified.” He refers to my heart, my soul, and so on. 
Then the different parts also speak. ‘*I am a soul,” ‘*I am a Khu, 
living amongst the Khus.” This ‘* Ego” was called the Ka, and 
represented in hieroglyphic by two arms united and held up. The 
Ka appears to be more than an abstract idea. All things had Kas, 
and there was an unseen world in which they existed in similar 
relations to one another to those found on earth. Apparently each 
statue had its Ka, so did each offering of food. The other parts of 
the man sometimes address his Ka. Chapter 105 is entitled ‘*On 
propitiating the Ka in Hades.” The illustration shows the deceas- 
ed holding up his hands to the symbol of his Ka placed upon a high 
stand. Hesays: ‘Hail thou Ka of my existence, I appear, I 
approach the, I arise, I am a strong soul.” In a picture in the 
Temple of Luxor a royal infant and his Ka are represented as being 
fashioned by the hand of the Creator upon a potter’s wheel. Very 
divergent opinions exist amongst Egyptian scholars on the subject 
of the Ka. This is not surprising considering how abstract is the 
notion. It possibly was something like that of the Devas in Bud- 
dhism. The idea is that of abstract personality. Yet it possesses 
life. 

The Ad, the heart, was the fountain of the emotions, the thought, 
the will, the whole of the inner life. The Egyptian conception of 
this was similar to that of the Hebrew. The hieroglyphic sign was a 
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vase with two handles. In the great judgment scene of the 25th 
chapter, the heart is placed in one scale of the great balances, and 
in the other scale isthe emblem of law or truth. In chapter 130 it 
is said: ‘‘ God judges him by what he loved.” In the Ani papyrus 
there is the representation of a heart placed in one scale and, just 
above, the representations of a cradle and a grave. Thoth stands 
by recording the result on a tablet. Ani is near, in a serious, at- 
tentive attitude, bowing down his head. Above is inscribed his 
speech or song: 


“O heart that from my mother came, the former of my state, 
May not the judgment adverse be before the chiefs divine ; 
May not the master of the scales force us to separate, 

O living heart of mine! 


“Thou art the germ of life within that fashions all my frame, 
Come forth and lead me to the place where truest joys abound ; 
So may I meet the noble ones, free from the taint of shame, 

And near the god be found.” 


The X/u (or Akh) is represented by a bird, similar to one hier- 
oglyphic for soul, but Khu has a tuft on the head and the soul on 
the breast. The word means ‘‘glory.” It has been variously 
translated; sometimes as though it meant ‘‘ intelligence.” The Khu 
dwells with its peers in some intermediate state. In several chap- 
ters the title states that they give instruction to Khus to give perfec- 
tion by the knowledge of the names of the gods, or to teach the 
ways of the unseen world, or to repel fierce foes, or how to be re- 
united with the Ba, or how to recover memory. So far as the 
meaning can be discerned, however, the promise of the title is but 
vaguely fulfilled in the chapter; in most instances the connection 
of chapter and title is hard to trace, leading sometimes to the sur- 
mise that they have become mixed. In chapter 78 the deceased 
sings: 

“TJ, even I,am nowa Khu, I dwell in light on high 
With beings whose created forms resemble those divine, 


By Tum himself called into life, by glances from his eye, 
Such glorious state is mine.” 


In chapter 175, entitled ‘* Upon not Dying a Second Time,” the 
deceased exclaims: 


“*O Lord, what wondrous place is this to which I now have flown? 
It hath no water, hath no air: a deep and dark abyss. 
There may be quietness of heart, but joy is all unknown. 
May I escape from this.” 
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He then seeks to become a Khu and further inquires: ‘* How 
long have I to live?” The answer comes: ‘‘ It is decreed that thou 
shalt exist for millions of millions of duration upon millions.” The 
rejoinder is: ** May I be permitted to pass on to the noble ones?” 
The reply: ‘*I am but doing away with what I did when this earth 
was brought out of the abyss in its primitive condition.” Chapter 
124 closes with the curious exclamation: ‘*I am a Khu, well 
equipped, and better equipped than any other Khu.” ‘As an illus- 
tration of the ideas of the state of the glorified, the following is 
given as a free rendering of portions of the fifteenth chapter. It is 
a hymn to Sunrise: 


“ All hail, thou radiant orb divine that shineth every day, 
Each dawn adored, each eve revered; enlighten thou my face, 
O may my soul within thy barque thread through the stars, away 
Across the heavenly space. 


“ Thy glories self-created are, Lord of eternity, 
All beings shout with joy thy kingly diadem to view. 
On sails thy barque, as all thy foes before thy presence flee ; 
Let me behold thee, too. 


*‘T long to ever be with thee. New life comes as I gaze; 
Lo, I am one who whilst on earth thy praises seek to speak; 


For thou hast destined me to reach the land of endless days. 
O Lord, this bliss I seek. 


‘* Alone, unresting, with a wealth of gold beyond compare, 
Each moment through a million leagues, till evening comes serene, 
Revealing then a wondrous realm with colors rich and rare ; 
So entering the unseen. 
“They who are with thee shine like burnished gold. At morning tide 
The tribes of men in fields and towns awake, and on thee call. 
Their nourishment and their delights thy beams for them provide, 
Almighty Lord of all. 


“ Unceasingly, most mighty one, I set thee in my heart. 
The changing clouds like fish swim by within the emerald stream, 
Fair is the breeze, elate the crew, life reigns where’er thou art, 
And I live in thy beam.” 


The Xhat is the body. One determinative is the sign for being 
wrapped up, or illness; another is one lying onacouch. It corres- 
ponds to our expression, flesh, the material part of our nature. The 
Egyptians had a terror of the body going to corruption, hence their 
skillful embalmment. The 154th chapter is ‘‘ about not letting the 
corpse be decomposed.” The mummy is pictured, lying on a bier 
with the rays of the sun falling upon it. At the beginning of the 
chapter the deceased exclaims: ‘*I come; my flesh is embalmed; 
my khat is not decomposed.” And at the close: ‘* I wake in peace, 
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no putrefaction. * * * * There isno change of form in my 
khat; it perishes not; it is not destroyed in the land of eternity.” 
In chapter 17 there is a remarkable passage: 


“I am the Keeper of the book, of that 
Which is, and that which shall be. What is this? 
A voice replies: ‘It is a Khat that died,’ 
Another says: ‘ It has been cast away; 
But that dead body is, and it shall be.’ 
Another says: ‘ There is eternity 
And endless time.’ Eternity is night 
And endless time is day.” 


Chapter 42 is noteworthy. Different parts of the body are enum- 
erated, hair, eyes, lips, etc., tothe number of about twenty, and 
each is in the charge of some god. I respectfully differ from those 
who read pantheism here. The deceased says: 


“Not one of the members without a god. Thoth protects my flesh carefully each 
day. I shall not be seized by my arms, nor be carried away by my hands. Nor mens 
nor gods, nor Khus, nor condemned, nor generations of men past, present, or to come, 
shall harm me. Uninjured I shall go forth. Unknown is my name. Itis: ‘I was 
yesterday but now witness eternity.’ ” 


So that it was the belief of the pious Egyptian that ‘‘his flesh 
would rest in hope.” 


“«* Hail, porter of the West! He eats, he lives 
Amid the breezes. O, thou guide divine!’ 
Thus I address the gods at eventide. 
May I go in, go out, and look around? 
I speak these words for now my throat is clear, 
And I shall live, and I shall be redeemed 
After my death. Hail, thou who bringest peace! ” 


The Za is the soul, which leaves the body at death. The hiero- 
glyphic sign is a bird with a human head, with the countenance of 
the deceased, or a censer of burning incense, or sometimes a ram. 
It is immaterial and needs no food. It is sometimes represented 
flying, in some cases visiting the mummy. It is distinct from the 
Ka, or the person, and from the X4z, or the glory. In the Ani 
papyrus, in one place, the deceased is represented as carrying his 
Ba in his arms like a child; in another it hovers over his mummy ; 
in another it flies behind him as he walks forward. The 89th 
chapter has for its title: ‘* Upon uniting his Ba (soul) to his Ahat 
(body) in Hades”: 


“ Hail Bringer, Messenger divine, that dwellest in the keep. 
Bring me my soul from any place where it may chance to be, 
O search it out, without delay, thou Eye that cannot sleep. 

In triumph bring it me.” 
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The gtst chapter is entitled: ‘*On securing the Ba of a person 
from imprisonment in Hades.” ‘The texts of this vary greatly, but 
the chapter may be thus translated : 

«“O thou exalted, adored, great Spirit; soul to be had in reverence by the gods, 
displayed on his glorious throne. For me, make a way for my Ba, my Khu, and my 


Khaib. Iam equipped, an equipped Khu. I make my way to the place where Ra 
and Hathor is.” 


A foot-note is added: 


“When this chapter is understood he becomes a Khu equipped in Hades and is 
not shut out. No door is closed to him, to enter and go out of the sky.” 


Here is marked a distinction between a soul and a glory, a Ba 
anda Khu. In connection with the Ba, mention is often made of 
the fai, or shade, which by some has been considered to be 
another distinct part of a complete human being. It is symbolically 
figured as a fan, frequently with a long handle, or prop. In a coffin 
in the Louvre there is the passage: ‘* Double purification for thy 
Ka, thy Tet, or body, thy Ba, thy Xhaidb, and thy Sah.” In later 
paintings the Khaibs are represented as semi-circular, and very gay 
with colors or feathers. The Khaibs of the wicked are slaughtered 
in the lake of fire. The Khaib is almost invariably represented as 
behind a Ba, unless it is alone. There is very little reference to the 
Khaib in ‘* The Book of the Dead,” although it is sometimes men- 
tioned. No representation is found either in the Turin or the Ani 
papyrus, or that of the Louvre. In later historical pictures it 
appears as something carried after great men in triumphal proces- 
sions—a kind of sunshade. An interesting inquiry might be made 
as to whether any connection could be traced between this and the 
glory about the heads of saints of olden days. The similarity of 
the Egyptian word Kbt tothe Hebrew for glory, Kvd, is note- 
worthy. The reprobate dead had Khaibs. The 92d chapter pro- 
fesses to deal with ** Opening the tomb to the Ba and the Khaib.” 
The deceased exclaims: 

“The place is opened to my Ba.” “My Bais not shut in, ye cannot fetter my 
Khaib. Open is the way for my Ba and Khaib, that he may see the great God, 


dwelling in his temple on the day of the judgment of souls,” ‘They who fetter Bas 
and Khus and lock up Khaibs can do not evil to me.” 


The foot-note is: 
“ He who knows this chapter comes forth by day and his Ba is not shut in.” 


The longing of the pious Egyptian, it is evident, was that ‘* his 
soul should not be left in Hades.” 

There is one more separate existence recognized in ancient 
Egyptian thought, in the disintegration of death —the Sahu, or Sah. 
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The word has two hieroglyphic determinative signs—a seal, and a 
mummy ona bier. By it is meant the glorified body. The idea is 
like that of St. Paul in the Epistle tothe Corinthians: ‘* That which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shallbe. * * * *#* 
There is a natural and there is a spiritual body.” Chapter 78 is 
called **A chapter of transformation.” The deceased says: ‘I 
grow as the plants.” In chapter 64: ‘*My flesh grows as the 
plants.” In chapter 154: ‘I exjst, I exist; I live, I live; I grow 
as plants, I grow as plants.” In chapter 77: ‘‘I am the plant in 
the city of ‘Enareref,’ the flower in the hidden place.” In chapter 
81 there is a remarkable picture of a lily growing out of a pool, 
with the portrait of the deceased among the petals. The title is: 
*¢ On changing as a lotus”: 
*T am a lotus pure, that springeth up 

By light divine, the breath of Ra and Hathor. 

I make my progress as I seek the dawn ; 

I am the pure one, coming from the field.” 

The Sah or the new body was the lily which grew out of the 
mud of which the Khat was the seed. In chapter 79: ‘for the 
union of Ba and Xhat (soul and body) in Hades,” some divine 
beings are addressed who ‘‘ row the boat of the Lord of millions of 
years and take it out of Hades to the paths of the sky, who makes 
Bas into Saks,” and there is a prayer for the dead man ‘‘ that he 
may see his Xfat¢ (his natural body), and repose in his Sah (his 
_ Spiritual body), that he may never perish nor his body (Tet, the 

general term) be ever destroyed.” Inthe map of the Elysian fields, 
called the fields of Aararu, given in chapter 110, one stream-encir- 
cled place is thus described: ‘‘ the region of the Khus seven cubits 
high, the wheat is three cubits high and perfected Sahs reap it. Ra 
lives here.” With the redeemed the Ba becomes a Xhu, and the 
Khat a Sah. They who died in the faith were glad and rejoiced, 
and went to the long rest in hope that no part of their nature would 
be left in Hades nor any part ‘‘see corruption.” Flesh and spirit 
would be preserved and glorified, and united in some realm of 
eternal blessedness. 

Thus then an examination of the sacred scriptures of a generation 
long since passed away, discloses a belief in a six-fold distribution 
of the nature of human beings. There is the ego and the heart, 
the natural and spiritual body, and the natural and spiritual soul. 
The I, heart, flesh, holy one, soul, and glory of the sixteenth Psalm 
correspond precisely to these. So do also the aspirations connected 
with each, which have many parallels in ‘* The Book of the Dead.” 
It is not intended here to enter into any of the Messianic considera- 
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tions of the passage in the Psalms, which do not affect the question 
immediately before us, and are not affected by it. Thus the con- 
jecture is not unreasonable that the Psalmist had heard some distant 
echo of the pneumatology of the ancient Egyptians when he wrote 
the words: ‘*I shall not be moved. Therefore my heart is glad, 
and my glory rejoiced; my flesh also shall dwell in safety, for Thou 
wilt not leave my soul to Sheol, neither wilt Thou suffer Thine holy 
one to see corruption.” In the illustrations given in ‘* The Book of 
the Dead,” we see the deceased seeking to find out the right way, 
and being led by superhuman beings through mysterious places, 
who ever hold in their hands the symbol of life. This universal 
longing to find ‘*the way of life” may add to our appreciation of 
the grand expression of faith which is the climax of the psalm: 
‘¢ Thou wilt show me the path of life; in the presence js fullness 
of joy; in Thy right hand are pleasures for evermore.” 

There can be no question that ‘* The Book of the Dead,” ‘‘ The 
Going Out by Day,” will, in the future, be the subject of more 
research. Such translations as we have at present are perhaps the 
dreariest reading that can be found; absurdities and inanities crowd 
the page. Yet here and there are touches of deep feeling and 
subtle thought. Gleams of poetry abound, and expressions which 
were once incandescent with light and heat. We are greatly in- 
debted to the translators who have attempted the task of giving 
some kind of a version in a modern language. As we read chapter 
after chapter, dry as crumbled lava, without a scent of intelligence, 
we feel that, perhaps, to gain any clear understanding of the mean- 
ing something other than a literal translation is needed. In all 
probability a large part was poetry, and poetry needs paraphrase, 
giving the idea rather than rendering word for word. This is the 
apology for some of the translations in this paper being given in 
rhyme. In these the effort has been to catch the thought and the 
imagination rather than the expression. From other hieroglyphic 
writings, evidence in abundance is adduced that the ancient Egypt- 
ians were not deficient in thought and poetic conception. ‘* The 
Book of the Dead” was by them very highly prized. It must have 
been a mine of golden thought and soul help. For many centuries, 
perhaps thousands of years, it was profoundly valued by a great 
people. The right key to unlock the long concealed treasure has 
probably been found, although at present it is not free from rust. 
Whether from the dead, withered leaves we shall ever be able to 
discover what were the beauty and scent of the flowers when living 
is a problem that awaits solution. 


( Contemporary Review.) J. Hunt Cooke. 
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SKETCH OF W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C. L. 


PROFESSOR OF EGYPTOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


AT LONDON. 


Tes distinguished scholar was born in June of 1853, and 

hence, although he is one of our most eminent Egyptologists, 
he is comparatively a young man. He comes honestly by his love 
of exploration, being a grandson of Captain Matthew Flinders, the 
celebrated English navigator, who devoted years of his life to the 
task of laying down the outline and bearings of the Australian 
coast, and who did his work so thoroughly that he left comparative- 
ly little for his successors to do. 

Dr. Petrie was privately educated, and when only twenty-one 
years of age, he was honored with a commission from the English 
government. He spent five years in Her Majesty’s service in sur- 
veying the British earthworks, and his plans are still available for 
those who follow in this line. 

While still engaged upon this important survey, he wrote a valu- 
able work entitled ‘* Inductive Metrology, or Recovery of Ancient 
Measures trom the Monuments.” Three years later he produced 
** Stonehenge—Plans, Descriptions and Theories.” 

In 1881 hte surveyed at the pyramids, and the results appeared in 
*¢ Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh.” 

In 1884 he began work for the Egyptian Exploration Fund at San, 
in the northwestern part of the Delta. This is the site of the Tanis 
of the Septuagint and the Greek historians, and the Zoan of the 
Bible. The great temple of Tanis-Zoan was one of the largest and 
most splendid in Egypt. It dated apparently from the pyramid 
period, the earliest royal name in the ruins being a king of the VI. 
dynasty. 

Hebron was built only seven years before Zoan and Hebron was 
a city at the time of Abraham. It was at Zoan that Dr. Petrie dis- 
covered the largest colossus ever sculptured by the hand of man. 

The results of his work here have been published in two magnifi- 
cent volumes illustrated with eighty-two plates and plans. 

He also identified the site of the old city of Naukratis, which had 
long been undecided. For over fifty years it had been sought for 
in vain. Ebers looked for it at Dessuk, and Mariette in the neigh- 
borhood of Sais, but Dr. Petrie found it apparently by accident. 

While at Gizeh in 1885, an Arab offered him the upper part of an 
alabaster figure of a soldier, which was plainly of archaic Greek 
and Cypriote work. In reply to questions, the Arab said he ob- 
tained it at Nebireh, and Dr. Petrie walked twenty-five miles to 
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find the locality. ‘*There I met a sight,” says Dr. Petrie, ‘‘ for 
which I had never hoped—it was almost too strange to believe. 
Before me lay a long low mound of town ruins, of which all the 
core had been dug out by the natives. Wherever I walked in the 
center I trod upon pieces of archaic Greek pottery. Soon I loaded 
my pockets with scraps of vases and statuettes, and at last tore my~ 
self away, longing to resolve the mystery of these Greeks in Egypt.” 

He seems to have had no suspicion of the place being the site of 
Naukratis until the fourth day after his arrival, when he discovered 
a limestone slab, engraved with an inscription in honor of one 
Heliodorus, a citizén of Naukratis. The site now fills a gap in 
Egyptian geography, and the results of Dr. Petrie’s work here have 
been published in two elaborate volumes which are illustrated with 
ninety-six plates and plans. This work is especially valuable to 
students of Greek art. 

He also identified the site of Daphnae, which is the Biblical 
Tahpanhes. Another valuable work is entitled, ‘Two Hieroglyphic 
Papyri,” and Dr. Petrie wrote also important scientific articles for 
the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. In 1887 his 
work wasin rock inscriptions and casts in sculpture, the results 
being published in ‘* A Season in Egypt,” and ‘* Racial Portraits.” 
He was busily employed for a long time upon the Hawara and other 
pyramids, and this was followed by the publication of ‘* Hawara,” 
and ‘* Kahun and Illahun.” 

A work on ‘‘ Historical Scarabs,” was published in 1888, and in 
1890 he discovered the site of Lachish, where he excavated for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. The account of this work appears in 
the splendid publication entitled ‘* Tell el Hesy.” In 1891 he exca- 
vated at Medum, finding the earliest known temple, which was duly 
published. A popular summary of his Egyptian work was then 
issued entitled, ‘‘Ten Years’ Diggings in Egypt.” The work 
which he did in 1892 was published in ‘* Tell el Amarna.” He 
received the honorary degree of D. C. L. at Oxford a little later, 
and was appointed to the newly founded Edwards’ Professorship of 
Egyptology at University College, London, where he organized a 
library and collection. In 1894 he discovered prehistoric sculptures 
in the temple of Koptos. The purpose of these researches has been 
the scientific study of Egyptian civilization, in its various phases, 
Dr. Petrie is also the author of a ‘* History of Egypt,” and ** Egyp- 
tian Tales,” which he has translated from the papyri, and some 
other works. 

Amidst all of hiscareful research perhaps nothing has produced 
more substantial and brilliant results than his work of the past win- 
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ter. Excavations have now been permitted for the first time, over 
a district at Thebes, which is about three-fourths of a mile in length. 
The sites of seven temples have been cleared, and of these, four 
were previously unknown, and only two had been correctly attrib- 
uted. Dr. Petrie spends his winters in Egypt in the actual work 
of exploration, often taking students with him, to aid in the practi- 
cal work. 


THE TOMB OF ANTINOUS. 


A correspondent of the Zondon Times writes: ‘* Most visitors to, 
Rome have noticed an Egyptian obelisk in the middle of the gardens 
on the Pincian Hill, and probably have heard that the names of 
Antinous and Hadrian have been deciphered in the hieroglyphs 
upon its sides. Asa rule, Egyptologists had little to say about it; 
for the scribes who wrote these inscriptions in the second century 
A. D. were writing in a language that practically was dead, and 
used the words and letters in such capricious ways that nobody 
could puzzle out their meaning. Prof. Erman, however, has been 
studying the text of late, and has published a translation—with 
many blanks and queries—in the Audletino of the German Institute 
at Rome. And according to his reading, which seems to be cor- 
rect, the inscription states that Artinous was buried where this obe- 
lisk was placed, in one of the suburbs of Rome. 

‘*OFf course most of the obelisks that are now in Rome were 
originally set up in Egypt and brought over there long afterwards: 
the Lateran obelisk, for example, having been set up at Thebes by 
Thothmes III. and brought to Rome by Constantine. And it might 
be argued that this obelisk upon the Pincian—the so-called Barbe- 
rini obelisk—was originally set up in Egypt, and that the word 
which has been rendered as ‘suburb’ of Rome must really stand 
for ‘province’ of Rome, and referto Egypt. But even if the word 
could mean ‘ province,’ one could not imagine a scribe employing 
such a phrase as ‘ province of Rome,’ to denote the land of Egypt 
in a hieroglyphic text. Nor is it likely that any of Hadrian’s suc- 
cessors would have despoiled the young god’s tomb by carrying off 
the obelisk, for the new worship was very much in vogue. 

‘¢ The question is, then, whereabouts in Rome was this obelisk 
set up originally? It has only stood on the Pincian since 1822. Be. 
fore that it was lying about in the gardens of the Vatican. It came 
to the Popes from a member of the Barberini family, one of whose 
progenitors had brought it over to the Barberini palace from a vine- 
yard just outside the southwest corner of the city walls, close by the 
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point at which the railway line to Naples diverges from the line to 
Civita Vecchia. That was in 1633; and now Dr. Huelsen has 
found an inscription on the spot showing that the obelisk was lying 
there in 1570. It is here, then, at the opposite end of Rome to the 
mausoleum of Hadrian, that we must look forthe tomb of Antinous. 

‘¢ Seeing that Antinous died in Egypt, and that there was an 
obelisk with hieroglyphs upon his tomb, the probabilities are that 
his body was made into a mummy and buried, according to Egyp- 
tian custom, in a rock-cut chamber underneath the proper grave. 
And so there is possibly a chance of bringing to light the actual 
body of this youth, whose form and features had such inflence upon 
the sculptures of that age.” 





. 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


A FULL assortment of lantern slides especially designed by the 

Fund to show excavations and antiquities is now in hand, and 
I subjoin a list from which orders can be sent, using the numbers 
from the catalogue of photographs issued by the Fund, and for 
sale for fifteen cents. 

First to be mentioned is the colored slide of the Contour Map. 
This is exactly what is wanted by lecturers. The price of this is 
one dollar. The price of the following slides is forty cents, which 
covers expense of delivery: 262, Ashdod palm trees; 264, Ashdod 
irrigating machine, camels, etc.; 257, Ascalon, overturned tower; 
432, Ascalon, view from the east; 6, Baalbek, three great stones in 
the wall, about 63 feet long by 13 high; 105, Beeroth, ruined 
church; 60, Beth Arbel, ruins of synagogue; 427, Beib Jibrin, 
cave and columbaria; 406, Bethlehem, interior of Church of Na- 
tivity ; 463, Belats, colonnade of temple; 112, Caesarea, ruins seen 
from the south; 54, Capernaum (?), synagogue of Tell Hum; 291, 
Carmel of Judah, castle; 13, Damascus, oldest angle of the 
mosque; 14, Damascus, mosque gate with Christian inscription ; 
24, Damascus, gateway near the mosque; 278, Dead Sea, view 
from Ain Jidy; 279, Dead Sea, tree at Ain Jidy; 405, Elisha’s 
Fountain near Jericho; 265, Gath, Tell-es-Safigeh ; 439, Gaza, in- 
terior of Church of St. John; 11, Haran el Awamid, three col- 
umns; 120, Hebron, entrance to Haram; 122, Hebron, west wall of 
Haram; 292, Hebron, ‘‘Abraham’s House;” 137, Jerusalem, 
northwestern corner of Haram; 136, Jerusalem, leper’s hospital ; 
148, Jerusalem, fountain near Stephen’s gate; 149, Jerusalem, 
tomb in Kedron Valley; 151, Jerusulem, tomb in Valley of Hin- 
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non; 167, Jerusalem, ‘‘Jeremiah’s Grotto;” 168, Jerusalem; 
ruined church near Stephen’s Gate; 169, Jerusalem, wall at north- 
east angle; 147, Jerusalem, graves by eastern wall ; 343, Jerusalem, 
“St. Philip’s Fountain ;” 344, Jerusalem, Damascus Gate interior ; 
345, Jerusalem, view within the city; 346, Jerusalem, northeast 
corner of Haram; 412, Jerusalem, Holy Sepulchre Church; 414, 
Jerusalem, Tower of David; 416, Jerusalem, Church of St. Mary 
la Grande; 293, Jordan, ford; 39, Kadesh Naphtali, temple; 40, 
Kadish Naphtali, sarcophagi; 68, Kefr Birim, synagogue in front; 
69, Kefr Birim, synagogue door, with inscription; 459, Kefr Birim, 
similar to preceding; 70, Kefr Birim, synagogue ruins; 284, Ma- 
sada, view from the plains; 239, Masada, view southward; 93, 
Ebal, recess in the mountain; 131, Ebal and Gerizim; 125, Gerizim, 
Samaritan camp; 128, Gerizim, place of sacrifice; 447, Seppho- 
ris, church of Sts. Anne and Joachim; 448, Sepphoris, castle; 
129, Shechem, oldest Samaritan inscription; 107, Timnah, oak, 
reputed the largest; 444, Elab, valley looking eastward; 160, case 
of Samaritan Penteteuch; 163, Portion of quarto Pentateuch; 225, 
The Samaritan Pentateuch of Shechem; 171, the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch at Jerusalem; 240, Model of Holy Sepulchre church; 366, 
vase found at bottom of city wall; 212, aqueduct near Jericho; 213, 
aqueduct at another point near; 249, pools of Solomon, the highest ; 
155, irrigating apparatus at Ramleh; 181, threshing floor on Da- 
mascus road, one mile from Jerusalem; 185, Ta’amirah Bedouins ; 
204, Armenian Pilgrims; 217, Samaritans; 229, General Warren 
and Jacob Shellaby; 245, Polish Jews at Jerusalem; 266, thresh- 
ing floor with oxen at Gath; 327, Gerasa, temple gate; 329, 
Gerasa, columns; 330, Gerasa, temple; 331, Gerasa, city gate; 
300, Hebron, the spring head; 336, Jabbok, eight miles from the 
Jordan; 295, palace of Uyreanus; 297, palace with sculptured 
animals; 298, palace entrance; 385, palace, general view; 384, 
cliffs near palace; 316, Rabbath Ammon, castle interior; 311, 
Rabbath Ammon, castle exterior ; 322, Rabbath Ammon, cathedral 
ornament ; 321, Rabbath Ammon, cidatel; 389, Rabbath Ammon, 
Romantomb; 390, Rabbath Ammon, Roman theatre; 307, Rab- 
bath Ammon, tomb tower; 367, Rabbath Ammon, Byzantine 
building. The above slides from 327 to 367 represent the recent 
exploration east of the Jordan, and are of marked interest as giving 
the first full views of places. 

The following are ‘‘special slides :” 1, Hebron, interior of mosque 
eastward; 2, Hebron, interior of mosque, along nave; 3, Hebron, 
interior of mosque, southward; 3a, Hebron, mosque, exterior; 4, 
‘*Gordon’s tomb,” interior; 5, Naiu; 6, Tell Hum; 7, Pilgrims at 
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Bethlehem; 8, market place at Bethlehem; 9, Sidon, fortress; 10, 
Rock of Temptation; 11, Elisha’s fountain; 12, geological section 
across Dead Sea; 13, map of Palestine; 14, eastern Palestine as 
surveyed; 15, Damascus; 16, Mount Tabor; 17, Baalbok, tem- 
ples; 18, Section across Jerusalem; 19, Pottery; 20, Passage near 
Virgin’s fountain; 21, Robinson’s arch; 22, Lamps and vases; 23, 
Lamps; 24, Vases; 25, elevation of S. E. angle; 26, Column 
near the Golden Gate; 27, Foundations of S. E. wall; 28,Wilson’s 
Arch and Great Causeway; 29, Robinson’s Arch; 29a, the same; 
30, Voussoirs of Robinson’s Arch; 31, Solomon’s stables; 32, 
Sections of City Wall; 33, Map of Land and Sea, pluvial period; 34, 
Jerusalem plan; 35, Head of Hadrian; 36, Section through Wil- 
son’s Arch; 39, Herod’s Tablet and Translation; 40, Moabite 
Stone and Translation; 41, Bridge at Lydda; 44, Section through 
Mount Zion; 45, Siloam Inscription with Translation; 46, Gor- 
don’s last letter; 47, Skull Hill; 50, Panorama of Jerusalem, three 
slides; 51, Opthalmic Hospital; 52, English cemetery; 53, Exca- 
vation at Tell Hesy; 54, Tell Hesy, the hill; 55, Tell Hesy work- 
people; 56, Alexander’s Sarcophagus, six slides ; 62, Contour Maps 
not colored; 63, Tower uncovered by Dr. Bliss; 64, Latin Inscrip- 
tion found in 1894; 65, Tombs of the Judges; 66, Jerusalem from 
the west; 67, Olivet, western side; 68, Iron Frame of Holy Sepul- 
chre Dome; 69, Jerusalem railway station; 70, Ruins of Church- 
on Olivet; 71, Russian Tower on Olivet; 72, Jaffa railway station ; 
73, Wady Bettir with railway; 74, Mosaic Pavement near Damas- 
cus Gate; 75, Lachish Furnace; 76, Lachish Pottery; 77, Lachish 
Tablet; 78, Lachish Weapons; 79, Jerusalem from Olivet; 80, 
Jerusalem, east wall; 81, Kedron Valley; 82, Jerusalem, south 
wall; 83, double south Gate; 84, Schick’s Model of Solomon’s 

emple; 85, Schick’s Model of Herod’s Temple; 86, Schick’s 
Model of Crusader’s Haram; 87, Schick’s model of Modern Tem- 
ple. Beside the slides I have nearly the whole list in mounted and 
unmounted form, the former at twenty-five cents, the latter at 
twenty. I have still a number of the brilliant colored photographs 
at twenty-five cents each. Of these some are human figures in the 
clothing of the different sections. 

Writing in advance of the October Séatement, I can only say that 
the report from Dr. Bliss will be exciting. ‘‘He is now tracing.” 
Mr. Armstrong writes from London: ‘‘He is now tracing out a fine 
line of steps near the Pool of Siloam—a paved street with curb- 
stones.” Once more, we need larger receipts. 


TuHeEopore F. Wricurt, 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia : 


From Sept. 20th to Oct. 2oth, I have received very thankfully 
these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund: 


MRS, N. O. A., N. Y. City . .$25 00 C. Norman Fay, Chicago. . . 

Art Institute, Chicago . . . . 5 00 HON. C.L. HUTCHINSON, 

Rev. Horace F. Barnes, Boston, I 70 

Hon. A, Brown, N. Y. City . 5 00 Samuel H. Lyman, N. Y.C.. 
Josephine I. Burpeau, M. D. . 5 00 Mrs. John D. Prince 

Isaac Bassett Choate, Boston. 5 00 6 Mrs. Geo, H, Quincy, Boston . 
Clarence H. Clark, Phila... . 5 00 Gen. John C. Smith, Chicago . 

Geo. W. Coleman, Boston . . 5 00 J. W. Swint, Boston 

Rev. J. M. Durrell, D. D, . . 600 Charles Dudley Warner, L.H.D. 
Edmund Dwight, Boston. . . 5 00 Jee i a a ea. i 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
from Sept. 2zoth to Oct. 2oth is gratefully acknowledged : 

Rev. Dana W. Bigelow... . .$ 5 00 Clarence H. Clark . .... .$ 5 00 

Hon. Addison Brown. . . . 5 00 Charles Dudley Warner... 5 00 


Witiiam C. WInsLow, 
Oct. 20, 1896. Honorary Secretary. 


Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Vol. I. of ‘Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts,” by James 
A. Craig, has just been issued from the press. This volume will 
be followed by one containing the translations. This volume con- 
sists of copies of prayers, oracles, hymns, and the like, from the 
originals in the British Museum. Says Prof. Craig: ‘*The supreme 
and all-sustaining power of the gods, belief in the efficacy of prayer 
and of sacrifice that is well pleasing, stern doctrines of sin and 
guilt, redeeming doctrines of grace and pardon, belief in the abid- 
ing presence of the god with king’s armies and individuals, belief 
in divine communication through dreams, visions and oracles, by 
which direction was given in times of doubt—these were all prom- 
inent doctines” in Babylonian religion. 


The Abbé de Moor in the Revue des Questions Historiques for Jan- 
“uary, seeks to show on the basis of inscriptions that the fall of 
Nineveh took place in 608 B. C. 
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A correspondent of the Zondon Daily News writes: ‘* Professor 
Hilprecht informed me that it will be years before the Pennsylvania 
University will be able to publish all the inscriptions which have 
been deciphered, but the publication has already begun and gives 
promise of a rich harvest. The first and most notable result of the 
excavations is that the history of the Babylonian people, as recorded 
in cuneiform writing on tablets, is carried back at least two thous- 
and two hundred and fifty years further than it had yet been known. 
In other words, there is now abundant written evidence that the 
Babylonian people existed and were civilized enough to be able to 
write at least seven thousand years before Christ. In conversation 
with the professor, who in all matters of archeology is cautious, I 
asked whether he could say that the written records did not go fur- 
ther back. He replied that in his judgment, they probably went 
back as far as 8,000 years B. C., but that in his published records 
he was unwilling to print anything which could not be amply borne 
out by evidence. To have pushed back written history at one 
stroke by 2,250 years is, however, enough to make a reputation. In 
reply to my inquiry how it happened that his predecessor had not 
found the many objects belonging to this early period, he explained 
that Dr. Peters, to whom he attributed great credit for the manner in 
which he had opened out the great mound at Nippur, had worked 
down to a certain floor or platform which he and others had taken 
to be the ground level of the ancient city. One of the party, how- 
ever, suggested that this level should be penetrated and digging 
continued until rock or virgin soil was reached. This suggestion 
was adopted, and to the delight of all concerned it was found that 
what had been taken for the level of the ancient city was only the 
level of a comparatively modern city built over the ruins of an 
older one or a succession of older ones. The excavations above 
the level or platform had gone through thirty-six feet of débris. 
They were now continued to a depth of thirty feet below it. 
The excavations above the platform discovered remains which cov- 
ered a period of 4,000 years of Babylonian history. Below the 
platform to the virgin soil was an accumulation of drains, preserved 
and broken pottery, and various other objects of interest. Twenty- 
three feet below the platform Mr. Haines came upon the most an- 
cient keystone arch known, an arch which Professor Hilprecht 
thinks cannot be later than 5,000 B. C. Last summer Mr. Haines, 
who has spent the last three years in continuous work at Nippur, 
excavated the lower part of the marvelous wall of the city. Its 
foundations were found to be sixteen feet below the level of the 
desert ; the wall itself was seventeen feet high and forty-five feet 
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wide. Upon the top of this wall was another of unknown height. 
These walls were built of bricks twenty inches square—probably 
the largest bricks ever used. The most valuable finds, however, 
were the inscriptions upon broken vases, bricks, tablets and other 
objects, and from these it is confidently predicted by Professor Hil- 
precht that a continuous history of Babylonism will be able to be 
written. 

‘* Among the recent finds of the French expedition which has 
been and is still working at Telo, are a number of cuneiform tab- 
lets of Sargon I. and of his son, Naram-Sin. These have now 
reached Constantinople, and within the last two months have been 
submitted to the examination of M. Heuzey, director of the Museum 
of the Louvre, and of Professor Hilprecht, who has been retained 
by the Turkish Government to decipher and classify the objects 
found by both expeditions. By this important find all questions as 
to the mythical character of Sargon are put an end to, and he is 
shown to have been a real person. The contents of the so-called 
Oman tablet are definitely decided to be historical and not mythical. 
One of the new tablets speaks of ‘the year when Sargon marched 
against Palestine’ (Martu). This was 3,800 B. C. Even were 
no other finds to be made, the inscriptions gathered by the two ex- 
peditions will add largely to the knowledge possessed of the history 
and civilization of Babylonia. The truth is, however, that there is 
every reason to suppose that there exists an untold store of archxo- 
logical riches buried along the shores of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
Books on the subject which were up to date three years ago already 
require revision, and there is reason to believe that the efforts which 
the Americans and the French are making in a field first opened by 
Layard will be amply rewarded.” 


A little book by Har Narayana, entitled ‘*Vedic Philosophy: or, 
an Exposition of the Sacred and Mysterious Monosyllable,” has re- 
cently been issued. Part I. contains an exposition of the ‘‘Sacred 
and Mysterious Monosyllable Aum,” and the second part gives the 
text of the Mandukya Upanishad with English translation and com- 
mentary. The author prefaces both by a lengthy introduction, in 
which he discusses some of the fundamental principles of the Ve- 
danto philosophy, pointing out the similarity between these and 
certain tenets of Christianity and Islam, but dwelling more es- 
pecially on their relation to the conclusions of modern science as 
exemplified in the philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
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The proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. 
XVIII., Part 6, contains Notes to chapter CXXVIII, of Dr. Re- 
nouf’s translation of the Book of the Dead; Assyriological Notes, by 
Prof. Sayce; and a reply to Prof. Piehl’s criticism of a hieroglyphic 
sign, by Dr. Max Miiller. 

Prof. Sayce throws light on some important matters. He shows 
that a transference of geographical meaning has taken place in the 
use of the name Shinar in the Old Testament. Shinar is usually 
identified with Sumer, but a form Sungir has never been found by 
the side of Sumer in the inscriptions, and the recent discoveries by 
Mr. Pinches in regard to Khammurabi and his contemporaries 
makes it very difficult to maintain the identification any longer. It 
is now clear that Khammurabi must be the Biblical Amraphel of 
Shinar, and since the kingdom of Khammurabi was in northern 
Babylonia, while Sumer denotes southern Babylonia, it would seem 
to follow that Shinar and Sumer cannot be the same. 

The Old Testament places Ophir in southeastern Arabia in con- 
junction with Hadhramant and Saba (Gen. x: 26-30). Now Sar- 
gon states that after his overthrow of Merodach-baladan, the 
ambassadors of Uperi, king of Dilmun, an island ‘‘in the middle of 
the sea,” 90 £asdu distant from the Babylonian coast, came to offer 
him homage. Prof. Sayce believes that Sargon, or his scribe, has 
confounded the name of the king with the name of his chief city, 
and that Uperiis really Ophir. The king of Dilmun, would there- 
fore have been, not ‘‘Uperi,” but the “King of Uperi,” and we 
should have to look for Ophir in the neighborhood of Bahrein. Sir 
H. Rawlinson identified Dilmun with Bahrein. Bahrein lies in the 
Gulf of Gerrha, a town which in Roman times was still celebrated 
for its commercial activity, and since Gerrha is merely the Arabic 
Jera’a ‘‘desert,” Ophir may have been'its original name. Dilmun 
was called Zal-tu (g) by the Sumerians, that is, ‘‘the oil-bearing 
land.” Dr. Oppert identified Dilmun (Dilvum) with Tyrus or 
Tylus, the classical name of Behrein. 

Prof. Sayce makes other valuable suggestions of great interest to 
the student of the Old Testament. 


Vol. IV. of the Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek contains translitera- 
tions and translations of a very large number of legal texts and con- 
tracts by Dr. Peiser, beginning with the Babylonian age of 
Abraham, and ending with the 219th year of the Arsakid era or 93 
B.C. A good part of our knowledge of Babylonian history in the 
Abrahamic age is dependent on the dates attached to the records of 
legal decisions and commercial transactions. 
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The question of the Asiatic origin or derivation of the Mexican 
and Central American monuments was recently presented to the 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland by Mr. 
Osbert H. Howarth. The speaker had become strongly of the 
opinion, after several years’ observations of the works, that they 
were traceable to an Asiatic source, and he suggested that no sub- 
ject in the whole range of antiquity is better worth careful study 
than the possible tracing of this splendid decorative art of Central 
America through the various countries of Asia with a view otf 
determining whether or not any features of it could be positively 
identified with those which were known to exist in the earliest 
dynasties of Egypt. The probabilities that this was the fact were 
much stronger to his mind than any probability that the work arose 
from an independent source. 


Professor Scheil of Paris has just thrown fresh light upon the 
beginnings of Israel’s history by a recent communication to the 
Academy of Paris. The latter announces the discovery of a cunei- 
form letter written by King Hammurabi, the Amraphel of the Bible 
(Gen. xiv.), to King Sin-idinam of Larsa, in which King Kedor- 
laomer (the Chedorlaomer of the English Bible) himself is men- 
tioned. Although no titles are given, there can be no doubt as to 


the identity of the royal persons in question. Through the men- 
tioning of Sin-idinam as a contemporary of Hammurabi, new 
chronological puzzles arise which specialists in Babylonian history 
will have to solve. For the historicity of the fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis, the contents of which were so often attacked by modern 
scholars, the value of this royal letter, in connection with Mr. 
Pinches’s famous clay tablet laid before the last International Con- 
gress of Orientalists at Geneva, cannot be overestimated. Kedor- 
laomer is written in Hammurabi’s letter as Ku-dur-nu-ukh-ga-mar. 
The cuneiform text of Mr. Pinches’s tablet, together with a transla- 
tion, will appear in the next number of the Proceedings of the 
English Society of Biblical Archeology, and the letter discovered 
by Professor Scheil will be published in the next number of Recuet/, 
edited by Professor Maspero of Paris. 


Messrs. Macmillan will soon issue ‘*Tree Worship,” by Mrs. J. 
Henry Philpot, illustrated ; and ‘*The Buddhist Praying Wheel and 
a Collection of Material Bearing upon the Symbolism of the Wheel 
and Circular Movements in Custom and Religious Ritual,” by 
William Simpson, with numerous illustrations by the author. 
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The Rev. G. Margoliouth, of the British Museum, will shortly 
publish with Mr. David Nutt, a work entitled Zhe Liturgy of the 
Nile, the Palestinian Syriac text, edited from a unique MS. in the 
British Museum, with a translation, introduction, vocabulary, and 
two photo-lithographic plates (reprinted from the /ournal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society). Mr. Margoliouth is also preparing a pho- 
tographic facsimile edition (with transcription, translation, introduc- 
tion, vocabulary, and notes) of the four Biblical lessons in the 
Palestinian Syriac version contained in the same British Museum 


MS. 


For the portrait and sketch of Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, we 
are indebted to ‘* Progress,” the monthly publication of the Univer- 
sity Association in the interests of University and World’s Congress 
Extension. The September number, No.1 of vol. II, contains 
articles on ‘*The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians,” by Dr. 
George Ebers; ‘*The Literature of Babylon and Assyria,” by T. 
G. Pinches; ‘*The Literature of Persia,” by Prof. A. V. William 
Jackson; ‘*The New Archeology,” by Prof. W. M. F. Petrie. 


Says Prof. Petrie: ‘‘Of the earliest historical age, before 4,000 
B. C., there are the entire skeletons from Medum, the contracted 
posture of which is so different from that of the ordinary Egyptians, 
and which may belong to an aboriginal race. The temple of Sen- 
eferu, the oldest dated building, was found at Medum quite perfect, 
beneath forty feet of rubbish, and the sole guide to this discovery 
was the inference from the position of the ruins of the other pyra- 
mid temples. At the same place the beautiful and skillful means of 
setting a building with sioping sides on an uneven foundation, was 
fully revealed, and shows the correct system of working followed in 
the earliest times. 

The accurate copying of the hieroglyphs in the same cemetery, 
has thrown light on the origin of the signs and opened a whole 
chapter of the prehistoric age of Egyptian civilization. 

At Gizeh the only work allowed to me was surveying, and not 
excavation for discoveries. But an accurate survey of the pyra- 
mids has given us a firm basis for judging of the grand skill and 
ability of the immediate successors of the Medum builders at the 
beginning of the fourth dynasty. 

Nothing but the finest instruments, and months of work, are 
sufficient to reach the limits of their accuracy and their care.” 
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Is it known generally that works of art were well paid for in an- 
cient times ? A German review furnished recently some particulars 
about that question. Polygonotus, of Thasos, who lived about 450 
B. C., refused, it is true, any payment for his works, and declared 
that he was sufficiently rewarded with the title of ‘‘ Citizen of 
Athens,” which had been conferred on him. But such disinterest- 
edness was seldom imitated. Thirty years later the painter Zeuxis, 
of Heracleum, was called to the court of Archelaus I., King of 
Macedonia. He received for his frescoes in the palace of Pella, 
400 ** minas,” about $8,000. Mnasoo, of Elatha, paid $20,000 for 
a ‘* Battle with the Persians,” which he had ordered from Aristides, 
the leader of the Theban school. Pamphiliur, Sycione, gave a 
course of lectures on painting; each pupil paid tor attendance one 
‘‘talent,” or $1,200 a year. Appelles received twenty gold ‘* tal- 
ents,” about $24,000, for a portrait of Alexander I., ordered by the 
city of Ephesus. 


In the Theologisch Tijdschrift for September, Dr.W. Brandt treats 
of the reference to ‘‘Israel” in the Flinders Petrie inscription. He 
considers that the supposed Israel of the text should perhaps rather 
be read /shrae/, and the name be compared with the title of the old 


refer haggashar andthe name Yeshurum (cf. Renan, Historie, 1,106) 
Dr. Brandt does not conceive it to be certain that the people so 
called already dwelt in Palestine. 


The Review Section of the Homiletic Review for September is 
particularly able and varied. That distinguished orientalist, Pro- 
fessor Sayce, of Oxford, opens with an article headed ‘+ Light on 
the Pentateuch from Egyptology,” in which he brings the subject 
down to date and gives the natural and correct interpretation of the 
passage concerning ‘‘ Israel,” occurring in a hymn of victory in- 
scribed on the stele of granite discovered last winter by Professor 
Flinders Petrie, inthe ruins of the temple of Meneptah. 

Professor J. F. McCurdy, of University College, Toronto, author 
of ‘* History, Prophecy, and the Monuments,” continues his series 
on ** Light on Scriptural Texts from Recent Discoveries.” In the 
present number he deals with ‘‘ The Kingdom of the ‘ Ten Tribes,’” 
showing that the name is properly applicable as a descriptive term 
only ‘* to the earliest stage of the monarchy.” 
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Officers in Charge of Explorations. 


EpovarpD NaviL_e, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


D. G. Hogartnu, M.A., etc. 


Superintendent of Archeological Survey. 
F. LL. Grirrira, B.A., F.S.A. 


Editor of Hieroglyphic Documents. 


EpovuarD NaviIt1z, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


Editor of Demotic Documents. 


Pror. E. REVILLOuT, Museum of the Louvre, Paris. 


Offices of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


87 GreaT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W. C., aND 15 BLAGDEN STREET, BOSTON, Mass., 


U.S.A. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society, founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL. D., R. Stuart Poole 
LL. D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S. (who was its first President), was estab- 
lished for the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of 
systematically conducted explorations; particular attention being given to sites 
which may be expected to throw light upon obscure questions of history and topo- 
graphy, such as those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Period, the district 
of the Hebrew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek art. 
The work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of supreme value and interest, 
inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, 
and Syrian styles; afford reliable data for the history of comparative art; reveal 
ancient technical processes; and yield invaluable examples of art in metal, stone and 
pottery. The metrological results are also of the highest importance, some thous- 
ands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, conducting 
excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in discoveries. 
Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topography of Lower 
Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, 
the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne (identical with the Biblical 
Tahpanhes), have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, papyri, and beautiful 
objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain and glass, have been found; 
new and unexpected light (not less momentous, or likely to produce less effect on con- 
temporary criticism, than the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
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the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the Hanes of 
Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of the Bible and 
Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance and grandeur, 
inscribed with texts of absorbing value; and the recent excavation of the ruins of 
the temple built by Queen Hatasu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark a distinct and 
brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in to Valley of the Nile. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, for which a special fund is provided, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” needs to 
be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh have now 
been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with absolute accuracy 
and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 B. C., are historically of 
great value. 


The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
of Harvard, passed the following vote :— 


Resolved, That the Archeological Institute takes a deep interest in the Archeological Sur- 
vey of Egypt, undertaken by the Egypt Exploration Fund; and that it believes, in the words of 
the Fund, that it will be “a work welcome to all students of history, to all lovers of antiquity, 
to artists, archxologists, travelers, and the world at large;” and that it should receive at the 
hands of an educated public a liberal and prompt support. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. 

II. Tanis (Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. 

11f, Naukratis.. Part I. Fifty-one plates and plans, Valuable to students in 


Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 


IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps, and plans. 


Y. Tanis (Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. 


VI. Naukratis, Part II. Forty-five plates. 


VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates 
Extra Volume. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates. 

1X. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. EHatra Volume, 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II). Thirty-nine plates. 

XI. Ahnas, Beautifully illustrated. 


XII, Deir el Bahari (Queen Hatasu’s Temple). Preliminary volume. Fifteen 
plates. 


Survey Volume I, The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine plates. - 
Very valuable and unique. 


Survey Volume II, Beni Hasan, Part II. Thirty-nine plates. 


Survey Volume III, El Bersheh, PartI. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. 


Survey Volume lV. El Bersheh. Part II. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


I Atlas. 


able to the historical reader and tourist. 


late Amelia B. Edwards, L. H. D., etc. 
Itt. 
70 cents. 


IV. Archeological Report (1893-4). 


An Atlas of Ancient Egypt with eight fine maps{in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. 
Price, $1.00. 

II. The Season’s Work at Ahnas and Beni Hasan. 
Price, 70 cents. 
Archeological Report (1892-3). 


Invalu- 
Seven illustrations. By the 


Seven illustrations and maps. Price, 


Price, 70 cents. 
VY. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. 


Price, 15 cents. 


B@~"The elaborate quarto volume upon a season’s exploration at any site cannot be 


published till the following year. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS. 


Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume of 
the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lectures, 


account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. 


world gives so much for so little money. 
subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. 


No other Archeological Society in the 


It is hoped, however, that all who can will 
Patrons contribute not less than $25. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 


duty and postage. 


The volumes are handsome quartos, embellished with photo- 


graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes with 
colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


b@" Back volumes can always be ordered. 


Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Egypt EXPLORATION 


Funp, 15 Blagden Street,Boston, Mass. 
William C. Winslow Honorary Treasurer. 


All checks to be made payable to Rev. 


Local Honorary Secretaries. 


Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., Albany. 

Rev. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 13 North 
St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

A. M. Switzer, 2001 Centre Ave., Bay City, 
Michigan. 

Mrs. Florence B. Sherman, The Charles- 
gate, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. J. Frederick Hopkins, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. John F. Goucher, Woman’s College 
of Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Emma C. Grafilin, 1209 Linden Ave., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, 11 Frisbie Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Pres’t James Marshall, 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson, 2709 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Mary Eva Keys, Madison Road, E. 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 882 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rev, A. P. Putnam, D. D., Concord, Mass. 

W. K. Moorehead, D. D., State Univers- 
ity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph. D., 131 S. 
Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Clarence M. Hyde, Esq., 206 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

Charles Buncher, Esq., Edson, Moore & 
Co., Detroit, Michigan. 


D. D., Cedar 
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Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., Drifton, Pa. 

Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 200 West 
11th St., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Renwick B. Knox, Esq., Duluth, Miun. 

Mrs. Jennie L. Colton, College Hill, 
Easton, Pa. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Rev. W. W. Adams, D. D., Fall River, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Theodore Sterling, Gambier, Ohio. 

Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, N. Y. 

Rev. S. D. Peet, Ph. D., Good Hope, Il. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137: High St., 
Hartford. Conn. 

Prof. Charles C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Samuel Hart, D. D., Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. 

Pres’t Henry Morton, Ph. D., Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, Ithica, N. Y. 

Prof. Chas. M. Tyler, D. D., 9 East Ave., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Pres. Lewis A. Gorton, Agricultural Col. 
lege, Lansing, Mich. 

Prof. R. G. Thwaites, Ph. D., Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Hon, Chas. H. 8. Davis, M. D., Ph. D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Mrs. George H. Christian, 404 South 8th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rev. D. L. Miller, Mount Morris, Il. 

Mrs. Charles Henry Webb, Nantucket, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Herbert C. Tolman, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. J. B. Burnett, A. M., 16 Chestnut St., 
Newark, N. J. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D. D., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. A. L. Andrews, ‘‘ The Reef,” New- 
port, R. I. 
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Rev. Charles J. Wood, D. D., York, Pa. 
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ag-Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary sub- 
scriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this season’s labors. All 
services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 


Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 


JAMES GLAISHER, F. R. S. 


Hon. Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER MorRISON, Esq. WALTER Besant, M. A. 


Assistant Secretary. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
24 HANOVER SQuARE, W., LONDON. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

8. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson. K. C. 
B., K. C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); Col. 
Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the exca- 
vations of Jerusalem); Major Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Palestine and of 
the east country, unfinished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C..M. G., R. E. (Surveyor with 
Major Conder) ; the late Major Anderson, C. M.G., R. E.; Canon Tristram, F. R. S. ; 
Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible Students, and its chief supporters are 
found among ministers of all denominations, who see in the results of the explora- 
tions many confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years existence, the Society, with limited funds at 
its disposal, has done an immense amount of work, and published the results in 
books, papers, maps, plans, and photographs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 
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Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS aT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the founda- 
tions, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The contours of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, have been 
ascertained. In consequence of these and other discoveries, many questions of topo- 
graphy relating to the city, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in an 
entirely new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Executive 
Committee applied for and received from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carry- 
ing on excavations at Jerusalem. These were commenced in the spring of last year 
by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have laready led to very valuable discoveries. 

An extremely interesting rockscarp was first traced for some distance along the 
supposed site of the old wall of the city, south of the present wall, and was subse- 
quently followed for over 1,000 feet. In this line of wall the remains of several 
ancient towers and a gateway have been discovered. No less than four sills of this 
ancient gateway, belonging to four different periods, were found in situ one above 
the other. Dr. Bliss writes: ‘‘I know of no more interesting example of a place 
where four distinct periods may be studied in the short perpendicular distance of 
four feet.” Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly State- 
ments of the Fund. 

2. Tue RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE OF GALILEE, BY SiR CHARLES WILSON.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still stand in Glailee. They have all been planned 
and sketched, and are found to be of considerable architectural pretensions. As one 


consequence of this work, the building in which Christ taught the people could now 
be reconstructed, 


3. Tae SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years in all, 
was carried out by Major Conder, R. E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a terra incognita—some names were 
filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now we 
possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. Tor ARCHZOLOGICAL WorRK OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned the 
Discovery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool 
of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are 
additional archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to other. 
explorers. Casts and drawings of these may be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. Five Hunprep Square MixEs of the country east of Jordan were surveyed by 
Major Conder, R. E., and the results published in a companion volume to the Survey 
of Western Palestine. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, and abounds 
with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. Among these ruins are most wonderful 
fields of dolmens and stone circles. Major Conder has made drawings of these 
There are also special surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. 
A map of the Survey, reduced to the scale of one-third, is added to the volume, and 
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all Major Conder’s drawings and plans, numbering more than 350, have been engraved 
The Jaulfn, ’Ajifin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred 
square miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. Tur GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY PROF. E. HULL, F. R. S., is pub 
lished in a separate volume. The geological facts brought forward throw new light 
on the route of the Exodus, and atford conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain 
are not under the waters of the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and 
the Wfidy ’Arabah have been investigated by Mr. Chichester Hart, and the results 
published in a separate volume. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C.— 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. The Committee have made arrangements 
for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions drawn up 
with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the Director of the 
Folk Lore Society, and others. A paper by Major Conder, R. E., on the first series of 
answers to these questions was published in the Quarterly Statement for July, 1889. 
Essays on the subject, by the Rev. Dr. Post and Mr. Bliss. a Paper on Jewish-Spanish 
Proverbs in use in the country, by Rev. J. E. Hanauer, and valuable papers on the 
Folk Lore, Religion and Customs of the Fellahin, by P. J. Baldensperger, Esq., have 
also been published. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 
Instances of this are the Siloam Inscription, which was cut out of its place and stolen 
(though happily the fragments were subsequently recovered), the doorway of a Syna- 
gogue in Upper Galilee, and the sculptured figures at Kana. 

A course of seven Lectures on the Objects and Work of the Fund, delivered in the 
spring of 1892, by Sir Charles Wilson, Major Conder, and other distinguished scholars 
and explorers, has been published in a small volume, entitled ‘‘The City and the 
Land,” the second edition of which, with plan of Jerusalem according to Josephus, is 
now ready. 

‘Thirty Years’ Work” is a summary account of the work of the Fund from the 
beginning. It was prepared by Walter Besant and is fully illustrated. 

1. Susscriers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the journal of the Society, and 
contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statements” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 


Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They should be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DE 


Edited, with Introduction, by 


DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 
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Che Book of the Bead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, is a group of Hermetic books which has been called the Puneral 
Ritual, or Book of the Dead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


oo 
DRSY? 
The Egyptian title was /\ — | **The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 


book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Book of the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘‘Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is every inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 
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Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued the most complete edition 
of the Book of the Dead ever published. 

The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen apyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
a’apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 

In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Dead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 

The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 


in cloth. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive. V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. ead. 

Il.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. edie ee of the Book of the 

ane nny Se Sens eye VII.—Index to all of the words contained 

IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. in the Turin Papyrus. : 


Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 
PUBLISHED BY 


PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, 
NEW YORK. 


G. P. 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, 
LONDON, W. C. 
A Prospectus sent on application. 
Third Edition now ready. 


Third Edition, Price, $6.00. 
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Amelia B, Edwards, Ph. D., L.H.D., LL.D. 


*‘ The Queen of Egyptology.”’ 





Each of the above Brochures Ten 


Cents. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





